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SECTARIANISM AND MISSIONS AS ILLUSTRATED IN 
MOHAMMEDANISM. 



By Dean A. Walker, 
Auburndale, Mass. 



The efforts of recent ecclesiastical councils, and the in- 
creasing desire throughout the Christian Church, to bring to- 
gether in more fraternal union the many sects into which 
Christianity is divided, is a most hopeful sign of the times, and 
the coming Congress of Religions is expected to do much in pro- 
moting a more liberal spirit, not only between Christian sects, 
but between Christians and followers of other religions. Much 
has been said of the evils of sectarianism in retarding the prog- 
ress of the gospel in heathen countries, both as wasting the 
energies of the church at home and furnishing an argument 
against Christianity in the mouths of the non- Christian world 
abroad. The former is no doubt a serious objection. Where 
sectarian spirit runs high the church has little time for work 
among the heathen, and the duplication of forces in the foreign 
field, where several denominations contend for the possession of 
the same corner of the vineyard, is a waste of energy, and is apt to 
confuse the mind of the native convert or result in a mercenary 
type of conversion. 

But that sectarian division is in itself an argument against 
Christianity is not so valid an objection, nor should Christian 
missionaries be too ready to admit it to be such when arguing with 
learned representatives of other religions. In the first place, it is 
probable that the great majority of those with whom the mission- 
ary has to deal know nothing of the existence of such differ- 
ences in the church. And secondly, to such as have heard of 
them and are disposed to cite them as an objection to 
Christianity, the missionary should be able to point out, first, 
that granting division to be an evil, there is no other religion 
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qualified to cast the first stone at Christianity on this score; and 
secondly, that division, so far as it concerns only the intellectual 
belief and not the underlying motive of Christianity, is only a 
differentiation, and therefore a sign not of weakness or decay but 
of life. 

I wish to take some illustrations of these last two points 
from the history and present condition of Islam. The preaching 
of the unity of God, the fundamental article of Mohammed's 
creed, is by many supposed to have secured a remarkable uni- 
formity of belief among his followers; but such is by no means 
the fact. A little acquaintance with the internal economy of 
Islam will reveal that it has numbered nearly as many sects as 
Christianity. George Sale, in one of the sections introductory 
to his translation of the Quran, says that the Mohammedans 
themselves claim to have seventy-three sects, and consider it a 
mark of their superiority over the Sabians, Jews, and Christians, 
who have only seventy, seventy -one, and seventy -two respec- 
tively. The experienced traveler and close observer, Palgrave, 
after remarking that every field, however rugged, will at a 
sufficient distance appear like an unbroken surface, goes on to 
say: "In no part of the world is there more of secret division, 
aversion, misbelief (taking Mohammedanism for our standard), 
and unbelief, than in those very lands which to a superficial sur- 
vey seem absolutely identified in the common creed of the Coran 
and its author." 

Nor are these divisions of Islam merely nominal or super- 
ficial. Sectarian animosity has raged as fiercely between differ- 
ent bodies in Islam as it ever has between Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, and in their religious wars Moslems have swung 
their scimitars and mown each other down as if they took it 
quite literally that "all flesh is grass." It is said that when 
Sultan Selim I. set out for the war against Persia, which was to 
be a religious war, a contest between Sunnee and Sheah, the 
Ulema at Constantinople, the highest religious body of the state, 
declared an opinion that there was more merit in killing one 
Sheah than in putting seventy Christians to death. 

It would be possible also to show, and this is the main point 
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to be made, that the divisions in Islam have arisen in the same 
ways and from the same causes that have produced division in 
the Christian Church. There is first the grand division between 
Sunnee and Sheah, arising like that between the Eastern and 
Western churches in a difference of opinion as to certain forms, 
and as to the authoritative successor and representative of the 
founder of the religion. There were the Motazalites, differing 
from the orthodox on the question of predestination. There 
have been quite recently the Wahhabites, bent like the Protes- 
tants on returning to first principles and abjuring the worship of 
saints and relics, or like the Puritans compelling attendance at 
church and requiring simplicity of dress. There were the 
Kherejites and Carmathians, attempting like the iconoclasts of 
the Reformation period to overturn by force the existing order 
of things. The Hanefites, Hanbalites, Melekites, and Shafeites, 
as followers of certain great teachers, correspond to Calvinists 
and Arminians, and there are the numerous orders of Derwishes 
corresponding to the monastic orders of Christendom. 

In both these religions the underlying causes of division are 
the same — differences in religious temperament, differences in 
the interpretation of the sacred oracles, infection from contact 
with other religious systems; and then in the case of Islam there 
is the additional reason that the original system itself fails to 
meet some of the deepest needs of the human soul. From this 
last cause arose in Islam the idea of the divine Imamate, to satisfy 
that longing for an abiding presence and a returning leader 
which Christianity satisfies by the Holy Spirit and Christ. The 
need of a mediator finds expression as in some forms of Chris- 
tianity in the invocation of saints and the veneration of relics, 
while the sense of the mysterious, and the longing for more 
light on questions that seem never to have troubled the author 
of the Quran, have given rise to such mystic bodies as the Druzes 
and the Derwishes. Mysticism has come in through contact 
with the early religions of Persia, and Gnostic influences from the 
side of Egypt; and there are even said to be traces of Christianity 
— a Eucharist and a Trinity — among the Nusairiyeh of Northern 
Lebanon. 
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Enough has been said to show that Islam is by no means 
homogeneous, and doubtless the same could be shown to be true 
in any other of the world's great religions, and due to the same 
causes. Sectarian division in any religion shows that some one 
somewhere has been doing some thinking, and so is a sign of life. 
There is no reason therefore for the Christian Church to apolo- 
gize for its many divisions, but only that it should see to it that 
the various sects, each supplying some need or suiting some 
temperament, should supplement and not antagonize each other; 
and that in the presence of the common enemy Christians should 
make it evident that they are one in purpose, rejoicing in the 
success of one as the success of all. 



